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Efficiency  in  Charitable  Work 

If  Robert  M.  Hartley  had  been  mobbed  while  ex- 
pounding the  domestic  and  industrial  reasons  for  tem- 
perance ; if  he  had  suffered  persecution  from  the  ven- 
ders of  distillery  milk  whose  nefarious  traffic  he 
destroyed  ^ or  endured  ostracism  at  the  hands  of 
gentlefolk  for  condemning  their  disease-breeding  tene- 
ments, it  would  probably  not  be  necessary  to  remind 
the  twentieth  century  what  he  was  and  why  we  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  benefactions  that  multiply  in  im- 
portance as  civic  problems  are  better  understood.  Few 
lives  illustrate  more  clearly  how  accidental  is  fame  and 
how  disproportionate  to  service  rendered  humanity. 
There  is  such  a thing  as  doing  one’s  work  so  well  as  to 
make  the  heroic  seem  easy,  as  being  so  successful  in 
winning  the  co-operation  of  one’s  age  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  a leader’s  personality  is  obscured  by  the  insti- 
tutions and  movements  resulting  from  his  labour. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Robert  M.  Hart- 
ley, leader  of  two  generations  in  constructive  social 

work. 

Equal  energy  concentrated  upon  politics  or  business 
would  have  won  pre-eminence  among  the  country’s 
statesmen  and  financiers.  Lesser  abilities  have  fre- 
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quently  gained  fame  and  riches  from  the  practice  of 
law.  If  he  had  given  at  any  one  time  one-hundredth 
part  of  what  others  have  given  to  support  work  in- 
augurated by  him,  he  would  be  mentioned  with  Pea- 
body, Girard,  Cooper  and  other  public  benefactors  of 
his  day.  Had  he  explained  how  to  teach  the  child  in- 
stead of  how  to  give  it  strength  and  ambition  to  learn, 
written  on  race  suicide  instead  of  preventable  infant 
mortality,  compiled  and  digested  in  one  volume  the 
essays,  articles,  addresses  and  reports  of  fifty  years  of 
social  work,  his  writings  would  be  widely  known.  If 
his  effort  had  followed  instead  of  paralleling  that  of 
the  abolitionist,  our  generation  of  social  workers  would 
have  canonised  him.  Unknown  as  he  is,  however,  to 
most  of  the  earnest  men  and  women  who  are  now  striv- 
ing to  guide  their  communities  toward  higher  ground, 
his  career  epitomises  in  a helpful  degree  the  motives 
and  methods  upon  which  successful  charitable  work  in 
our  own  time  must  rely. 

Hartley’s  greatness  is  of  the  comforting  kind  that 
every  village  and  city  in  the  land  may  reasonably  hope 
to  produce.  When  at  the  age  of  thirty  (1825)  he 
came  to  New  York,  he  was  neither  a genius  nor  a para- 
gon. On  the  contrary  one  suspects  that  he  bored  old 
and  young  alike  with  his  apt  quotations  from  scrip- 
ture and  philosophy,  as  with  his  rustic  notions  about 
the  moral  life  and  the  Christian’s  duty  to  talk  about 
it.  While  the  vocabulary  of  his  age  did  not  permit 
him  to  be  strenuous,  he  was  ripe  for  the  complete  es- 
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pousal  of  the  creed  enunciated  in  that  decade 
by  Garrison, — “As  harsh  as  truth  and  as  uncom- 
promising as  justice.”  In  fact  he  was  quite  the 
honest,  vigorous,  somewhat  opinionated,  consciously 
moral  man  that  is  every  day  leaving  the  country 
for  a city  career.  Just  the  type  of  man  that  would 
promptly  identify  himself  with  a city  church 

! and  dutifully  answer  a call  for  workers  to  spread 

leaflets  among  the  unchurched  poor, — his  first  social 
work. 

If  you  have  ever  distributed  religious  tracts  among 
the  very  sinful  of  the  very  poor,  you  know  how  un- 
satisfactory is  that  method  of  stirring  their  moral  na- 
tures. Hartley  found  a surprisingly  large  number 
of  men  and  women  who,  even  if  able  to  read  his  leaflet, 
were  sure  to  destroy  it  or  carry  it  back  to  some  saloon. 
Although  without  a very  keen  sense  of  humour,  he 
could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  unequal  chance 
his  leaflet  had  under  such  circumstances, — a tract  is 
so  unaggressive  and  fugitive,  a saloon  so  aggressive 
and  insistent  in  its  educational  effort.  Hartley  worked 
hard  and  consecutively,  therefore  one  discouraging  im- 
pression had  not  faded  before  another  of  the  same  kind 
left  its  mark  upon  his  brain,  the  second  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  third,  the  fiftieth  registered  soon  after 
the  twenty-fifth.  Had  these  impressions  been  fewer  in 
number,  had  they  been  distributed  over  a very  long 
period  so  that  each  could  be  erased  before  the  next  was 
registered.  Hartley’s  mind  would  probably  have  failed 
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to  discover  their  similarity  and  their  lesson,  i.  €.y  Un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  a hrain  befogged  with  alco- 
hol cannot  see  the  gospel;  to  dispel  or  weaken  the 
power  of  alcohol  will  remove  one  serious  obstacle  to 

a man's  redemption. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  distributor  of  religious  tracts 
was  led  into  a fight  against  intemperance.  Having 
chosen  this  starting  point  Hartley  took  account  of 
stock,  an  inventory,  or  as  we  say  in  social  work,  a cen- 
sus. In  fact  he  w’as  forever  taking  censuses,  counting 
and  comparing  his  own  resources  and  those  of  his  ad- 
versary, whether  that  was  a person,  habit,  prejudice, 
disease  or  set  of  conditions.  Saloons,  brevieries,  dis 
tilleries,  quantity  and  value  of  beverages  manufac- 
tured, imported  or  consumed — arrests,  convictions 
and  sentences  for  drunkenness,  percentage  of  all  crimi- 
nals addicted  to  alcohol — reasons  cited  in  defence  of 
moderate  drinking — persons  and  classes  who  had 
pecuniary  interest  in  continuing  intemperance^  these 
were  listed  face  to  face  with  the  forces  arrayed  against 
intemperance,  i.  e.,  home  and  industrial  reasons  for 
total  abstinence,  personal  and  class  motives  that  might 
be  used  against  saloons.  With  armour  as  impenetrable 
as  the  facts  of  his  time  permitted,  he  led  the  battle  for 
the  City  Temperance  Society,  which  in  ten  years  se- 
cured pledges  from  167,000  persons,  distributing  in 
one  year  30,000,000  pages  of  argument — an  average 
of  100  pages  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
city.  In  addition  the  press  helped  with  news  space 
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' and  editorials,  not  because  he  besought  their  co-opera- 

tion, not  because  the  editors  of  his  day  subscribed  to 
‘ total  abstinence,  but  because  he  set  up  an  ideal  that  all 

I must  approve  and  expressed  it  in  such  a readable  and 

stimulating  way  that  the  papers  could  not  afford  to 
reject  his  letters.  One  fact  was  always  worth  a dozen 
cuesses  to  him.  Therefore,  instead  of  imagining  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  seemed  to  disagree  with  him, 
he  sought  personal  interviews  with  drunkard,  saloon 
keeper,  manufacturer,  pastor,  editor,  mayor,  legis- 
lator. He  obtained  audience  because  he  granted  the 
I others’  sincerity  and  assumed  that  only  failure  to  pre- 

sent the  facts  of  his  own  cause  adequately  could  pre- 
vent mutual  understanding  and  agreement.  Argu- 
ment and  plea  started  from  fact,  practically  the  only 
antidote  he  ever  tried  for  mis-information.  The  manu- 
I facturer  and  bartender  were  shown  facts  proving,  as 

^ he  believed,  that  the  majority  of  their  trade  failed ; the 

pastor  was  made  to  see  that  the  poor  drunkard  could 
not  be  morally  awakened  by  a man  who  considered  in- 
i temperance  compatible  with  Christian  living.  The 

I immigrant  was  persuaded  by  evidence  before  his  eyes 

I that  whatever  might  have  seemed  possible  in  his  Euro- 

I pean  home,  he  could  not  in  this  country  “indulge  in  the 

I free  use  of  strong  drink  without  risk  of  health,  loss 

* of  character,  wreck  of  fortune  and  happiness.”  In- 

Icldentally  the  rural  legislator  was  rebuked  in  1839,  as 
he  was  by  others  in  1906,  for  attempting  to  force 
liquor  laws  upon  New  York  City,  “thus  defying  the 
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first  essential  of  successful  legislation,  the  consent  of 
the  people  concerned.” 

The  desire  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the 
other  man’s  interest  led  him  to  visit  distillers  at  their 
work.  Near  one  factory  he  found  “in  low  flat  pens 
over  500  milch  cows  closely  huddled  together,  inhu- 
manly condemned  to  subsist  on  slops  smoking  hot  from 
the  stills.”  He  wondered  what  sort  of  milk  “this  un- 
natural, disgusting”  food  produced.  Now,  with  Hart- 
ley desire  to  know  was  always  followed  by  attempt  to 
learn,  while  facts  discovered  led  promptly  to  action, 
adapted  in  kind  and  duration  to  the  human  need  dis- 
closed. Instead  of  being  amused  by  the  fact  that  the 
distillers  “would  not  risk  the  lives  of  their  own  families 
by  using  the  produce  of  their  own  dairies,”  he  was  dis- 
turbed and  promptly  traced  this  milk  to  25,000  tene- 
ment babies.  True  to  his  census-taking  proclivities  or 
convictions,  he  examined  the  physical  condition  of 
these  babies  and  discovered  “a  frightful  waste  of  hu- 
man material.”  New  York’s  tenement  babies  had  died 
at  a continually  increasing  rate  from  1814  to  1841, 
the  increase  keeping  pace  with  the  practice  of  feeding 
cows  on  distillery  refuse.  This  indication  that  the 
refuse  was  a factor  in  the  increased  death  rate  was 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  same  period  the  mor- 
tality of  babies  in  other  large  cities  here  and  abroad 
had  decreased  50%.  Lest  this  statistical  judgment 
should  be  at  fault,  he  examined  with  a chemist’s  help 
the  ingredients  of  “still”  milk  and  found  it  lacking  in 
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food  value,  entirely  unfit  for  human  consumption. 
'^Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  facts  were  indis- 
putable,” he  lectured,  wrote  essays  and  articles,  pre- 
pared a book  (1841)  thus  giving  others  at  once  in- 
' formation  that  had  cost  him  months  to  secure,  compiled 

j a handbook  for  dairymen  and  farmers  showing  not 

. only  what  to  feed,  but  what  conditions  to  provide  for 

the  production  of  milk,  and  continued  to  fight  for 
twenty  years,  until  model  milk  shops  took  the  place  of 
wagons  from  the  still,  until  dairy  conditions  improved 
in  response  to  universal  demand,  and  until  the  State 
Legislature  (1864)  enacted  laws  prohibiting  the  traffic 
in  impure  milk.  Religion — intemperance — distillery 
profits — distillery  cows — distillery  milk — undernour- 
ished baby  victims — publicity — ^helpful  suggestions  as 
to  production — legal  safeguards  obtained  by  people 
concerned — Hartley  believed  that  each  link  in  the 
thought  chain  belonged  to  the  public,  and  was  in  fact 
true  only  when  appropriated  and  applied  by  the  public 
for  its  own  protection. 

Once  having  examined  critically  the  infant  mortality 
of  a city  or  state,  no  one  is  ever  able  again  to  concen- 
trate attention  upon  religious  and  temperance  tracts. 
Behind  drunkenness  and  irreligion  Hartley  found  squa- 
lor, disease  and  ignorance  that  the  community  could 
prevent,  but  before  which  the  immigrant  mother  and 
father  were  helpless  even  when  religious  and  tem- 
perate. How  could  they  in  their  environment  picture 
the  ideals  he  painted  of  health,  comfort,  cleanliness. 
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Choosing  a Society's  Name 

rest,  strength,  progress  and  the  other  joys  resulting 
from  a temperate.  God-fearing  life?  How  could  he 
learn  to  speak  their  language,  where  discover  a solid 
ground  from  which  to  help  them,  and  to  seem  to  be 
looking  at  their  problem  with  their  eyes?  Determined 
to  get  behind  and  beneath  the  causes  that  engendered 
alcoholism  and  other  social  evils,  he  organised  in  1843 
an  association  to  go  to  the  poor  prepared  to  give  not  a 
rebuke  or  a tract,  but  help  fitted  to  their  need,  be  that 
coal,  bread,  protection  against  transmissible  disease, 
or  opportunity  to  be  clean  and  to  become  efficient  in 
self-support.  Not  the  least  of  Hartley’s  services  was 
the  naming  of  this  new  endeavour,  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
In  these  later  days  when  the  telephone  has  set  a 
premium  on  short  names,  there  is  a tendency  to  sacri- 
fice purpose  for  brevity  and  there  are  those  who  pub- 
licly and  privately  condole  with  “the  society  with  the 
long  name.”  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
name  was  intended  to  be  descriptive  both  of  the  scope 
and  of  the  method  of  conducting  social  work.  It  rep- 
resents not  chance  or  euphony,  but  a purpose,  supply* 
ing  in  itself  an  objective  test,  the  efficiency  test  of 

work  conducted : 

ASSOCIATION — a group  of  contributors  working 
together  on  the  basis  of  common  motive ; IMPROV- 
ING— the  combined  effort  of  associated  individuals 
not  to  remonstrate,  not  to  tear  down,  but  to  improve , 
CONDITION — that  which  is  to  be  improved  is  not 
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a chance  individual  or  emergent  situation  here  and 
there  but  the  environment  and  disabilities  that  make 
for  poverty  and  vice;  POOR — those  whose  involun- 
tary handicaps  and  restricted  opportunities  furnish 
the  best  criterion  of  conditions  that  call  for  improve- 
ment. 

Starting  with  districts  in  which  the  poor  lived,  with 
conditions  that  could  be  counted  and  compared.  Hart- 
ley and  his  colleagues  took  census  after  census ; con- 
trasted achievement  with  needs  unsupplied;  began  a 
crusade  for  better  housing ; mapped  the  city’s  plague 
spots ; pointed  out  the  neglected  child,  stimulated  the 
organisation  of  societies  for  its  protection  and  care, 
obtained  a compulsory  education  law  and  truant  offi- 
cers ; founded  two  dispensaries ; started  a wash  house 
and  bathing  establishment ; erected  model  tenements ; 
conducted  a fierce  campaign  for  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion through  popular  lectures  and  the  press ; counted 
the  crippled  children  tucked  away  in  tenement  comers, 
abused  and  regarded  with  suspicious  dread  even  by 
their  own ; established  a hospital  for  their  treatment , 
secured  legislation  prohibiting  the  adulteration  and 
traffic  in  impure  milk;  organised  protection  against 
cholera;  projected  improvements  in  city  markets; 
tested  the  colonisation  theory  of  moving  the  denizens 
of  the  slum  to  the  country  by  investigating  several 
thousand  parents.  MHiat  a record ! The  reason  why 
its  equal  cannot  be  found  in  the  annals  of  social  and 
charitable  work  is  this,  that  for  the  first  twenty  years 
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' of  its  existence  the  hundreds  of  men  who  co-operated 

I 

with  Mr.  Hartley  and  his  board  of  managers  worked 
from  fact  to  theory,  and  concentrated  their  atten- 
tion not  upon  some  one  personality,  not  upon  social 
. standing,  not  upon  being  good,  not  upon  one  organisa- 

I tion,  but  upon  an  objective,  efficiency  test, — namely: 

streets,  cellars,  garrets,  sick  babies  and  stranded  immi- 
grants. 

Hartley’s  experience  in  relief  work,  however,  proves 
[ the  defects  of  the  goodness  test,  as  his  constructive 

1 work  illustrates  his  use  of  the  efficiency  test.  During 

his  early  days  he  was  always  looking  for  work  left  un- 
> done,  for  proof  that  his  efforts  were  repaid.  His 

j energies  waned  as  his  years  and  the  volume  and  detail 

; of  office  work  increased.  His  relief  methods  failed  to 

I keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  growing  city.  In 

1 other  words,  in  1865,  after  twenty  years  of  unsur- 

passed efficiency  as  educator,  he  tended  to  fall  back 
upon  the  protestation  test  that  as  religious  zealot  he 
brought  with  him  to  New  York  in  1825.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  conjecture  what  might  have  been  accomplished 
had  Hartley’s  brilliant  educational  genius  applied  it- 
self to  winning  over  his  generation  to  an  efficiency  test 
of  relief  work.  With  three  hundred  volunteers  chosen 
from  the  city’s  business  and  professional  men,  he  could 
have  accomplished  wonders.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he 
applauded  their  desire  to  do  good  and  closed  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  the  poor  man  and  the  rich  man  were 
no  longer  neighbours  who  could  exchange  visits  after 
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supper.  He  continued  to  use  volunteer  visitors  who 
could  not  and  would  not  visit,  where  the  signs  of  the 
time  pointed  to  paid  visitors  always  on  duty.  When 
money  should  have  been  raised — and  could  have  been 
raised  on  the  record  of  the  Association,  for  an  efficient 
paid  staff  to  do  the  increasing  work  of  the  city,  he 

like  others  since  his  day — used  his  brilliant  powers 

to  persuade  the  community  that  there  is  some  special 
merit  in  volunteer  work  even  though  the  work  itself 
is  ineffective.  When  others  protested  that  it  was  not 
organising  the  resources  of  the  city  properly  or  that 
its  methods  did  not  prevent  unwise  and  demoralising 
charity,  the  Association  replied  not  with  a candid  ex- 
amination of  its  work  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  but  with 
selected  illustrations  of  good  work  and  Christian  spirit 
intended  to  overwhelm  opposition.  At  the  critical  mo- 
ment, when  the  comparison  of  what  it  could  do  and 
ought  to  do  with  what  it  actually  was  doing,  might 
have  led  to  an  increase  in  resources  for  charitable  and 
educational  work,  it  openly  resented  criticism.  It  thus 
made  expedient,  if  not  necessary,  the  Charity  Organ- 
isation Society,  which  started  in  1881  about  where  the 
Association  began  in  1843.  The  resources  of  the  city 
were  to  be  better  husbanded ; societies  were  to  work 
together,  not  independently ; imposture  was  to  be  un- 
masked; volunteers  were  to  bring  uptown  and  down- 
town, mansion  and  hovel,  into  brotherly  co-operation 
for  the  latter’s  uplift.  There  was  no  result  aimed  at 
by  the  movement  of  1881  that  was  not  clearly  outlined 
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in  1843.  The  procedure  was  to  be  the  same,  suffi- 
cient inquiry  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the  applicant 
for  relief ; central  registration  of  names  and  addresses ; 
reports  of  visits  made,  relief  or  other  treatment  given, 

to  be  filed  at  headquarters. 

In  two  respects  the  original  Charity  Organisation 
Society  differed  materially  from  the  original  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  In 
order  to  avoid  what  its  founders  regarded  as  the  chief 
cause  of  the  Association’s  failure  to  apply  the  ef- 
ficiency test  to  its  relief  work,  the  new  society  saw  fit 
not  to  permit  the  same  person  to  investigate  and  to 
relieve.  It  seemed  at  the  time  that  the  recipient  could 
not  be  both  morally  and  materially  helped  by  the  same 
friend.  It  was  feared  that  tlie  giving  of  food  would 
prevent  influence  of  the  right  kind  and  would  tend  to 
demoralise  the  applicant  as  well  as  to  obscure  the  judg- 
ment of  the  visitor.  Therefore  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  constitution  declared  that  the  Society 
“would  not  directly  dispense  alms  in  any  form,  but 
would  find  out  when  material  relief  was  needed  and 
when  it  should  be  discontinued.”  Secondly,  the 
C.  O.  S.  started  out  with  a better  system  of  central 
records  of  relief,  partly  because  it  was  to  be  primarily 
an  information  centre,  and  partly  because  it  began  in 
a time  of  more  efficient  business  methods.  While  the 
Association’s  first  relief  card  contained  practically  all 
the  information  of  the  original  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  its  volunteer  visitors  failed  to  obtain  the  in- 
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formation  necessary  to  fill  out  the  card,  and  by  1881 
a very  crude  form  was  in  use.  The  superiority  of  the 
more  complete  card  and  of  the  central  registration  of 
all  such  cards  appealed  quickly  to  the  A.  I.  C.  P., 
which  gave  the  C.  O.  S.  its  first  home. 

From  the  first,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  has 
applied  a fact  test  to  the  applicant  and  the  efficiency 
test  to  its  theory  of  relief  giving.  That  is  to  say, 
it  adopted  from  the  first  the  principle  that  the  treat- 
ment of  needy  families  should  be  efficient  and  should 
be  judged  by  results.  More  recently  it  has,  through 
its  Bureau  of  Minor  Charities,  offered  subscribers 

I*  light  upon  the  goodness  of  minor  charities,  and  as 

much  light  upon  efficiency  as  the  reports  of  these  minor 
charities  make  possible.  Its  magazine.  Charities,  and 
its  School  of  Philanthropy  have  held  high  the  standard 
of  efficiency  and  have  taught  thousands  to  appreciate 
that  “desire  to  do  is  not  equivalent  to  ability  to  do.” 
A world-wide  reputation  has  been  earned  by  its  success- 
ful educational  campaign  for  the  establishment  of  a 
tenement  house  department  for  New  York  City 
(which  has  indirectly  influenced  housing  conditions 
throughout  the  country)  and  by  its  initiative  in  or- 
ganising the  National  Tuberculosis  Committee  and  the 
National  Child  Labour  Committee.  But  even  this  soci- 
ety, brilliant  as  has  been  its  career,  has  never  applied 
to  the  execution  of  its  relief  theories,  to  its  own  em- 
ployes, to  its  method  of  raising  funds,  to  its  volun- 
teer visitors,  to  its  efforts  towards  organising  the 
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charitable  resources  of  its  own  city  and  towards  im- 
proving schools  and  hospitals,  or  to  its  annual  report, 
such  an  efficiency  test  as  may  be  safely  copied  by  other 

societies. 

Because  of  the  conditions  just  narrated,  and  because 
recent  discussion  in  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  has  emphasised  the  financial 
methods  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  it  seems  desirable,  in  treat- 
ing of  efficiency  in  charitable  work,  to  give  a candid 
account  of  the  different  steps  by  which  this  Associa- 
tion has  come  to  apply  to  itself  the  efficiency  test.  Its 
past  and  present  weaknesses  are  frankly  admitted  for 
the  sake  of  the  good  that  can  be  gained  by  others. 
For  ten  years  it  has  avowedly  and  earnestly  sought  to 
apply,  so  far  as  it  could  learn  how,  the  efficiency  test 

to  its  work  and  its  workers. 

In  1896  the  Association  had  three  bookkeepers,  one 
for  receipts,  one  for  expenditures,  and  one  to  review 
the  work  of  the  other  two.  Yet  the  financial  statement 
gave  two  items  only  under  expenditures  (1)  Fay- 
jncnts  as  p€v  ovdcv  of  tJic  Boovd  of  Monogcvs, 

(2)  Balance  on  hand,  $355.  One  page  of  monthly 
payments  (unclassified)  for  each  department  supple- 
mented this.  No  one  knew  what  it  cost  to  procure 
funds,  whether  department  officers  were  economical, 
whether  the  various  practices  in  giving  relief  were 
wise  or  unwise.  It  was  nobody’s  business  to  analyse  or 
question.  There  was  the  general  assumption  that  the 
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work  was  well  done,  because  it  was  supposed  that 
everybody  must  want  to  do  good  work.  Criticism  was 
met  by  two  statements:  (1)  This  organisation  has 
worked  since  1843  and  never  refused  to  help  a deserv- 
ing person.  (2)  We  can  prove  that  our  methods  are 
most  humane  and  sympathetic.  The  same  answer  is 
the  best  that  can  be  given  by  most  charitable  agencies 
in  the  United  States,  when  their  policies  or  methods 
are  challenged.  Not  until  1906  did  the  A.  I.  C.  P., 
the  C.  O.  S.  or  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  effectively 
analyse  results  of  treatment. 

This  situation  was  partly  appreciated  in  1896  when 
the  A.  I.  C.  P.  board  started  out  to  put  its  finances 
on  a sound  business  basis.  Changes  recommended  by 
the  general  agent,  Frank  Tucker,  commended  them- 
selves at  once  to  the  board  and  later  to  the  public,  as 
well  as  to  certain  other  charitable  societies.  One  book- 
keeper took  the  place  of  three;  outgoing  and  incom- 
ing funds  were  handled  through  one  desk  and  one 
ledger;  general  headings  were  separated  into  their 
parts.  Where  formerly  it  had  been  impossible  to 
learn  the  entire  expense  of  any  one  department  of 
work, — or  the  portion  of  the  total  that  was  used  for 
salaries,  stationery  or  coal, — from  1897  on  a state- 
ment was  made  for  each  department,  showing  exactly 
how  its  share  of  the  budget  was  used. 
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EXPENDITURES  OF  GENERAL  AGENT’S  OFFICE 

Fok  Fiscal  Year  Commekcixg  C)ctober  1,  1897,  and  Ending 

September  30,  1898 

Salaries. 

Printing  and  Stationery. 

Postage. 

Library. 

Furniture  and  Fixtures. 

Expense. 

EXPENDITURES  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  RELIEF 

For  Fiscal  Year  Commencing  October  1,  1897,  and  Ending 

September  30,  1898 

Salaries  (Office). 

Salaries  (Visitors’). 

Cash  for  rent,  specified  disbursements,  transportation,  and  other 
cash  items  for  relief  of  applicants. 

Groceries. 

Coal. 

Shoes. 

Sewing  Bureau. 

Carfares  (Visitors’). 

In  dispensing  relief  funds,  memory  and  unclassified 
bills  were  no  longer  trusted.  Vouchers  were  required 
to  show  both  purpose  and  department,  and  were  paid 
only  when  certified  by  the  one  spending  the  money  and 
approved  by  the  general  agent. 

Of  first  importance  was  the  adoption  of  by-laws 
protecting  the  treasury  against  hasty  and  ill-con- 
sidered action.  Receipts  are  entered  in  one  fund  what- 
ever their  source.  This  fund  is  called  the  General 
Fund.  Against  it  no  one  can  draw  but  the  treasurer, 
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and  he  only  upon  resolution  of  the  board  of  mana- 
gers, The  ledger  account  for  the  General  Fund  shows 
in  summary  every  financial  transaction  of  the  year. 
If  $10,000  were  taken  out  and  put  back  ten  times,  the 
General  Fund  would  show  $100,000  cn  both  sides  of 
the  ledger.  This  account  therefore  does  not  of  itself 
reflect  work  done.  But  the  treasurer  must  explain 
every  increase  or  decrease  in  this  one  fund. 

Money  taken  from  the  General  Fund  goes  directly 
to  one  of  two  other  accounts  or  funds.  The  three 
funds  are  kept  in  different  banks,  partly  because  of 
convenience,  partly  to  earn  interest  and  partly  to  re- 
duce possibility  of  error  and  confusion.  If  money  is 
to  be  paid  out  to  defray  current  expenses,  it  goes  to 
the  account  for  which  the  general  agent  is  responsi- 
ble. If  it  were  possible  to  estimate  accurately  in  ad- 
vance the  expenditures  for  a month,  there  would  never 
be  a cent  in  the  General  Expense  on  the  first  of 
each  month,  for  the  cash  to  be  used  in  paying  the  com- 
ing month’s  bills  is  not  available  to  the  general 
agent  until  after  the  first  day  of  the  month.  For 
every  increase  or  decrease  in  this  current  fund  the 
general  agent  must  submit  a classified  explanation, 
which  is  accepted  by  the  board  only  after  the  state- 
ment has  been  professionally  audited.  The  second 
account  that  is  built  up  from  the  General  Fund  is  the 
Reserve  Fund,  to  which  go  promptly  all  moneys  from 
bequests  and  all  gifts  the  interest  on  which  only  may 
be  used.  The  by-laws  do  not  declare  that  legacies 
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shall  not  be  used  for  current  purposes,  but  before  they 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  Reserve  Fund,  paid  back  to 
the  General  Fund,  and  thus  be  disbursed  in  current 
account,  there  must  be  a formal  vote  which  always 
means  debate.  Hence  an  unwritten  law  that  the  Re- 
serv’e  is  not  to  be  encroached  upon  except  when  justi- 
fied by  an  emergency.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to 
prevent  any  violation  of  this  principle  that  the  board 

is  willing  to  record  and  publish. 

All  changes  in  the  General,  Reserve,  and  Expense 
accounts,  are  read  and  explained  in  detail  at  each 
monthly  board  meeting,  and  published  in  summary, 
professionally  audited,  in  the  annual  reports. 

Three  other  important  provisions  are  made  in  the 
by-laws:  (1)  Expenses  shall  be  within  the  Budget. 

Every  department  shall  meet  monthly  from  Octo- 
ber to  June.  (3)  All  matters  involving  money  trans- 
actions shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Finance  Department. 
The  budget  is  a declaration  of  intention  or  policy, 
voted  in  May — a time  of  full  board  meeting — to  gov- 
ern the  year  beginning  the  next  October.  This  is  made 
up,  not  bv  guessing,  but  by  forecasting  with  the  aid 
of  former  years’  classified  experience  the  probable  ex- 
pense of  each  department  during  the  next  year. 
Each  department  goes  over  a statement  of  estimated 
increases  or  decreases.  When  it  has  decided  upon 
changes  to  be  recommended  to  the  board,  its  requests 
go  to  the  Finance  Department  with  explanation.  Here 
the  various  department  budgets  are  compared  with  one 
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another,  and  the  total  proposed  expenditure  is  com- 
pared with  the  total  estimated  receipts.  If  the  expen- 
ditures planned  exceed  the  estimated  receipts,  depart- 
ment estimates  are  reduced  and  only  so  much  voted  as 
the  board  has  reason  to  expect,  with  its  present  plans, 

^ it  can  meet  from  estimated  receipts.  These  written 

estimates  are  placed  before  the  board  in  advance,  and 
after  consideration  the  final  Annual  Budget  is  voted. 
From  that  time  on  for  a year,  the  same  counting  and 
I comparing  need  not  be  done  again.  The  budget  is 

" law  and  within  its  specific  limits  freedom  is  left  to 

committees  and  executive  officers.  When  expenditures 
are  proposed  not  provided  for  in  the  budget,  they 
must  either  wait  over  for  one  month  or  go  to  the 
board  after  being  formally  approved  by  the  Finance 
Department.  The  board  is  free  to  revise  its  budget 
at  any  time,  or  to  change  its  estimate  of  receipts,  or 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  its  Reserve  that  is  to  be 
\ used  for  emergencies,  but  the  presumption  is  emphati- 

cally against  such  action  which  can  be  taken  only 

* after  due  consideration. 

Thus  in  1902  there  was  an  admirable  mechanism  that 
showed  where  money  w'ent  and  how  it  was  dispensed, 
i The  changes  since  made  will  Indicate  the  value  of  a 

' system  that  brings  to  light  weaknesses  and  discrepan- 

i cies,  when  there  is  an  attitude  that  welcomes  such  evi- 

dence as  a first  means  of  increasing  efficiency. 

A new  relief  policy  w^as  on  probation,  namely,  sub- 

I stitution  of  cash  for  grocery  orders.  Visitors  had  tes- 
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tified  that  grocery  clerks  generally  discriminated 
against  the  customer  who  offered  a relief  order  in  pay- 
ment. Following  an  investigation  of  the  practice  in 
other  societies,  visitors  were  instructed: — (1)  To  dis- 
continue where  practicable  the  grocery  order;  (2)  To 
purchase  supplies  and  have  them  delivered  to  families ; 
(3)  To  give  cash  wherever  mothers  could  be  relied  upon 
to  purchase  efficiently.  The  board  believed  that  this 
change  would  not  only  protect  the  feelings  of  poor 
women,  but  wmuld  gradually  lead  visitors  to  measure 
their  relief  not  by  the  grocery  unit  ($.50)  and  its 
multiples  ($1,  $1.50,  $2),  but  rather  by  the  family 
unit  of  things  needed  to  eat.  After  a short  trial  sev- 
eral visitors  doubted  whether  the  new  policy  was  not  a 
mistake.  It  became  important  to  learn  how  thor- 
oughly they  had  tested  it.  Because  no  record  had 
been  kept  separating  “order”  from  “purchase”  and 
“cash,”  it  was  necessary  laboriously  to  sort  and  count 
the  tickets  given  out  by  different  visitors.  It  then 
transpired  that  the  doubting  visitors  had,  unknown  to 
the  supervisors,  superintendent,  general  agent  and 
board,  failed  to  carry  out  the  board’s  instructions. 
Their  entries  read,  $1.50,  $2,  $3.50,  whereas  the  en- 
tries of  those  who  had  followed  instructions  read, — 
$1.17,  $3.24,  and  $.68.  A daily  and  monthly  report 
was  immediately  prepared  that  has  ever  since  shown 
amount  given  in  cash,  amount  purchased  by  visitor, 
and  amount  given  in  grocery  orders.  The  visitor  now 
asks,  “What  eatables  does  this  f amily  need,”  not  “How 
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many  $.50  orders  shall  I give.?”  A pronounced  in- 
crease in  efficiency  has  resulted. 

Each  visitor  was  required  to  attend  to  'all  needy 
families  in  her  district.  Every  morning  one  or  more 
new  applications  would  come  to  each  visitor  requiring 
immediate  attention.  How  should  she  plan  the  rest  of 
her  day?  She  wmuld  go  over  the  100  names  and  ad- 
dresses, recall  or  look  up  the  conditions  at  the  time  of 
her  last  visit,  and  then  select  those  that  were  most 
accessible  from  the  neighbourhoods  that  the  new  ap- 
plications or  urgent  engagements  made  it  necessary 
for  her  to  reach  during  the  day.  Naturally  families 
near  main  thoroughfares  would  seem  within  easy  reach 
oftener  than  families  on  the  edge  of  her  district,  just 
as  in  tit-tat-too  the  centre  has  four  chances,  the  four 
corners  have  three  chances  each  and  the  other  squares 
have  only  two.  Not  infrequently  some  serious  over- 
sight would  come  to  light;  a visitor  had  planned  to 
visit  the  family,  but  forgot  until  too  late.  A prize 
was  offered  for  the  best  method  of  insuring  that  a 
visit  w'ould  be  made  not  sooner  and  not  later  than  it 
was  needed.  Several  plans  were  submitted  and  the 
following  Daily  Pad  adopted: 
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9/3 

MONDAY 


9/4 

TUESDAY 


9/5 

WEDNESDAY 

5 C 2944  */7  2901  Vi» 

r ®/g  3640  O’Connor  ®/u  5492  Horan  S */t 

} ®/i4  5556  */9  4929  Connaugh  ®/7 

; ®/»  5863 ®/i7  6113 V« 

) ®/io  6409 C 6473 ®A 

z=  Visited  as  planned.  Dates  ■=  Next  visit, 

S •=  Sewing  given,  hence  not  urgent. 

C — Last  visit,  less  important  than  others.  May  therefore  give  way  to 

urgent  cases. 


9/6 

THURSDAY 

878  Duzenberry  ®/7 
3187  Ramsdell  ®/i» 
5308  Trautlein  ®/7 

61 ®/» 

952 Vi. 


9/7 

FRIDAY 

4660  Seagal  ®/aa 
5538  Kemner  ®/n 

6303 C 

4799  Zenner  */io 
3140 ®/n 


9/8 

SATURDAY 

2050  McConnon  ®/js 
385  Burke  C 
3500  Allen  C 

5616 C 

6858 C 


There  was  the  usual  cry  against  red  tape.  But  the 
visitors  soon  came  to  see  that  they  were  saved  a vast 
amount  of  tape  that  was  no  less  red  because  wasted. 
The  energy  formerly  spent  on  deciding  not  to  visit  a 
family  could  now  be  spent  on  deciding  what  to  do  for 
the  family  visited.  After  learning  that  they  could 
not  keep  an  orderly  pad  and  do  disorderly  work,  and 
that  the  little  feminine  devices  to  *keep  up  appear- 
ances would  be  quickly  disclosed  to  the  questioning 
supervisor,  they  stopped  trying  to  make  columns  even 
by  putting  names  where  there  was  room  instead  of 
where  the  family  should  be  visited,  and  began  seri- 
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ously  to  take  advantage  of  the  saving  that  came  from 
system.  No  name  is  transferred  from  one  day  to  an- 
other unless  it  has  been  visited.  All  names  unscratched 
indicate,  therefore,  visits  planned  but  not  made.  The 
supervising  officer  can  tell  by  9.10  every  morning  what 
work  undertaken  yesterday  was  not  done.  The  visitor 
explains  the  work  she  failed  to  do  according  to  plan, 
her  records  show  how  she  did  what  was  done  accord- 
ing to  plan,  after  which  both  supervisor  and  visitor 
give  their  attention  to  problems  of  the  day  at  hand. 
The  visitor  looks  over  on  Monday  only  those  cases  that 
she,  at  the  time  of  her  last  visit,  decided  could  not  be 
put  off  beyond  Monday.  At  the  time  the  visitor  is 
in  the  home,  she  decides  the  interval  for  which  her  visit 
has  provided. 

This  blank  quickly  became  popular.  The  least  or- 
derly mind  was  given  a system  better  than  that  pre- 
viously used  by  the  most  orderly  mind.  The  energies 
and  personal  characteristics  of  both  were  now  concen- 
trated on  needy  families  instead  of  upon  mechanical 
difficulties  of  reaching  or  describing  those  families. 
As  rapidly  as  one  visitor  makes  an  improvement  in 
this  plan  it  becomes  necessary  for  all  visitors  to  use  the 
new  labour-saving  device.  The  figures  below  or 
after  the  name  indicate  the  date  of  the  next  visit.  C 
means  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  but  close  the  case 
the  visiting  or  clerical  work  can  therefore  be  post- 
poned if  other  engagements  are  more  important. 
Gradually  the  plan  is  tried  of  putting  Cs  all  in  one 
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day,  a sort  of  cleaning  up  day  when  all  less  important 
matter — underbrush  and  dead-wood — can  be  cleared 


away. 

Two  maximums  were  in  effect  in  1902:  (1)  No  visi- 
tor was  permitted  to  spend  more  than  $2  at  any  one 
visit  without  previous  consent  of  the  supervising  offi- 
cer; (2)  Who  in  turn  was  not  permitted  to  authorise 
more  than  $20  for  any  one  family  during  one  period 
of  dependence  without  refenmce  to  the  Relief  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board.  Similar  provisions  are  still  in 
force  in  many  charitable  organisations  that  work 
through  executive  or  advisory  committees.  The  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  has  abolished  both  maximums.  The  visitor  is  now 
expected  to  give  adequate  relief,  whether  it  be  3 cents, 
$3,  or  $30,  promise  of  w'ork,  or  again  a warning 
before  reporting  a parent  to  police  authorities.  She  is 
expected  to  have  the  courage  of  her  judgment. 
Whether  her  judgment  is  sound  is  determined  by  re- 
sults compared  w'ith  statements  of  fact  as  to  conditions 
she  attempts  to  relieve.  If  her  decision  or  judgment 
cannot  be  improved,  it  would  be  a wiser  use  of  her  sal- 
ary to  pension  her  than  to  permit  her  to  continue 
spending  sums  of  less  than  $2  at  a time, — just  as 
an  operation  for  adenoids  is  cheaper  at  $10,  than  to 
give  cod  liver  oil  at  90  cents  a bottle  in  the  hope  of 
mitigating  mal-nutrition  due  to  adenoids.  So  with 
the  superintendent  of  relief,  it  has  been  found  cheaper 
and  more  efficacious  to  judge  her  by  works  than  by 
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any  maximum  to  Impose  a limit.  A system  of 
maximums  conceals  both  inefficiency  and  efficiency; 
the  objective  test  reveals  both  and  shows  just  where 
weaknesses  should  be  corrected.  The  board  considers 
that  it  makes  no  better  investment  than  to  give  every 
employee  a chance  to  show^  where  his  judgment  breaks 
down  and  in  how  far  he  is  capable,  just  as  it  no  longer 
fears  a flood  of  applications  started  by  new's- 
paper  articles  telling  of  its  liberal  relief  policy. 
If  it  gives  indiscriminate  relief,  it  shoulders  all  the 

blame. 

Maximum  salaries  have  likewise  been  abolished. 
Workers  are  paid  according  to  grade  of  work  done. 
As  soon  as  a grade  is  reached,  and  this  is  a matter  of 
physical  proof,  not  official  opinion,  salary  goes  up  au- 
tomatically. No  officer  can  keep  a worker  from  get- 
ting the  salary  of  her  grade.  There  is  no  longer  fear 
or  hope  of  favouritism.  The  worker  keeps  her  eyes 
on  the  work,  not  on  her  supervising  officer.  It  is  ob- 
viously not  possible  under  this  system  for  one  worker 
to  be  paid  $10  more  than  her  colleagues  receive  for 
doing  the  same  or  perhaps  more  and  superior  work. 
Tenure  does  not  count  apart  from  value  of  service. 
Visitors  who  fall  below  grade  are  asked  to  seek  work 
where  they  can  be  efficient.  Every  worker  is  urged  to 
earn  promotion  in  salary,  the  board  consistently  wel- 
coming opportunity  to  recognise  increased  efficiency 
by  increased  salary ; for  example,  a salary  inducement 
is  offered  to  visitors  who  can  do  their  own  work  so  ac- 
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curately  that  a supervisor  will  not  be  needed  to  correct 
and  close  their  records. 

This  principle  has  led  to  a change  in  the  relation  of 
visitor  to  supervisor.  Formerly  the  latter  heard  an 
oral  statement  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  day,  which 
statement  was  later  dictated  for  the  records.  Easily 
such  oral  statements  degenerated  to  mere  chatty  de- 
scriptions. A visitor  of  poor  judgment  could  so  colour 
her  statement  that  it  seemed  natural  to  do  to- 
day the  very  things  she  refused  to  do  last  week  under 
exactly  similar  conditions.  Now  the  supervisor  talks 
to  the  visitor  of  things  the  latter’s  record  has  not  made 
clear;  asks  what  is  planned  for  to-day’s  cases;  and 
helps  where  she  formerly  listened.  The  visitor  has 
learned  to  dictate  properly.  She  has  been  given  the 
chance  to  show  others  and  herself  the  kind  of  mistake 
she  is  apt  to  make.  It  is  understood  that  the  visitor 
is  not  to  ask  advice  except  when  she  cannot  stand  alone. 
Nothing  is  to  go  to  the  superintendent  that  any  one 
else  can  answer.  No  one  earning  $75  a month  is  to 
do  work  worth  only  .$40  a month.  No  one  is  to  be 
judged  by  what  he  means  to  do,  but  by  what  he  does. 
A mistake  is  never  a discredit  unless  it  occurs  a second 
time.  Records  are  used  to  disclose  omissions  and  weak- 
nesses, to  point  the  way  to  workers  or  to  work  needing 
attention.  Whether  a person  is  asking  unnecessary 
questions  is  decided  by  his  supervising  officer,  just  as 
the  Association  relieves  the  applicant  of  all  responsi- 
bility for  indiscriminate  relief. 
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I Daily  reports  are  summarised  on  weekly  blanks  and 

^ on  monthly  reports  showing  how  one  visitor’s  work 

compares  with  that  of  the  others.  INIonthly  reports 
I set  totals  for  this  month  and  for  the  fiscal  year  to 

; date,  side  by  side  with  totals  for  corresponding  period 

;■  of  last  year  and  separate  columns  for  decrease  or  in- 

crease. Supervisors,  superintendent  and  board  look 
at  the  changes,  not  at  the  total.  Why  this  excess  in 
'*  shoes?  2,500  additional  school  cases.  Why  so  few 

tenement  complaints?  Visitors  have  grown  inattentive. 
■|  W^hy  the  marked  increase  in  Miss  L.’s  visits?  She 

counted  a visit  to  purchase  groceries  for  five  families 
as  five  visits  instead  of  one.  The  record  alone  an- 
swers no  questions ; it  prompts  the  responsible  officers 
to  ask  questions  that  can  be  satisfactorily  answered 
* only  by  investigation.  In  one  instance  a visitor’s  pro- 

test against  additional  work  was  traced  in  an  hour  by 
means  of  records  to  discoveries  that  ended  in  the  re- 
quest for  her  resignation.  W^hat  we  learned  from  this 
catastrophe  we  now  get  by  a comparative  table.  Is 
not  much  time  wasted  by  visitor  and  stenographer  in 
the  entry — “As  family  is  doing  well,  case  is  referred 
; to  superintendent  of  relief  for  closing?” — New  entry 

adopted, — R.  F.  C. 

The  Association  had  never  classified  results  or  condi- 
•!  tions  leading  to  treatment.  W^hile  it  had  known,  the 

proportion  of  each  year’s  families  that  came  to  it  for 
the  first  time,  it  had  never  asked  how  many  of  those 
previously  aided  had  been  coming  regularly  for  two, 
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three  or  more  years.  It  had  tabulated  in  a general  way 
the  immediate  cause,  whether  lack  of  work,  sickness, 
shiftlessness,  intemperance,  desertion,  old  age,  mental 
and  physical  defects.  Little  or  no  use,  however,  had 
been  made  of  this  information.  Once  or  twice  indie:- 
nant  protests  against  aid  to  strikers  had  caused  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  number  who  were  idle  because  of  strikes 
or  intemperance;  beyond  the  mere  fact  that  only  18 
out  of  2,700  families  at  a particular  time  were  in  this 
class,  no  lesson  was  learned  from  the  inquiry.  In 
1906  the  card  on  page  171  was  adopted,  differing 
somewhat  from  the  card  devised  by  the  C.  O.  S.  Ma- 
terial relief  is  recorded  on  the  back  by  months. 

The  use  of  figures  as  keys  to  occupation,  nationality, 
whether  strikers,  inexcusably  idle,  etc.,  is  an  economy 
device  familiar  in  business  as  well  as  statistical  work. 
Like  the  numerical  file,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  remember 
that  32  means  German  as  if  it  were  written  out  and 
it  is  much  quicker  to  record. 

In  the  financial  office  a number  of  changes  have  been 
made.  The  work  grew  so  that  it  was  necessary  either 
to  simplify  bookkeeping  or  multiply  bookkeepers. 
Desire  to  know  whether  or  not  the  expenses  were  within 
the  budget,  how  this  year  compared  with  last  year, 
how  donations  for  general  work  compared  with  dona- 
tions for  fresh-air  work,  and  how  the  expenses  of  both 
compared  with  receipts, — kept  the  bookkeeper  busy 
answering  questions.  He  learned  from  experience  that 
certain  questions  would  probably  be  asked,  and  for  his 
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own  convenience  started  certain  subsidiary  ledgers  and 
note  books  in  which  he  put  down  the  desired  facts  as 
they  occurred.  Even  then,  however,  he  was  unable  to 
keep  up,  and  to  save  the  double  writing,  a classified 
cash  book  and  voucher  register  were  substituted,  so 
that,  now,  instead  of  having  one  column  for  food  and 
clothes  and  shoes  and  medicine,  each  item  has  its  own 
column,  permitting  instant  summary  of  business  for  a 
day,  a week,  a month  or  a year.  Instead  of  requiring 
three  signatures  for  each  of  twenty  vouchers  showing 
payments  by  one  visitor,  the  visitor  now  certifies  to  each 
individual  account,  the  twenty  vouchers  are  put  in 
one  envelope  and  approved  by  the  supervising  officer. 
Gradually  the  separate  column  entry  saved  so  much 
time  that  the  same  principle  has  been  extended  to  the 
books  of  the  separate  departments,  on  the  principle  of 
the  daily  report  here  shown. 

How  improved  methods  release  energy  for  more  ef- 
ficient service  is  illustrated  in  the  changes  made  in  the 
system  of  appealing  for  funds  and  of  recording  dona- 
tions. A former  contributor  wrote  with  his  renewed 
contribution  the  following: — “I  have  received  four  let- 
ters and  four  envelopes  and  four  cards.  That  seems 
like  a waste  of  good  money.”  Because  of  desire  to 
know  that  had  led  to  careful  separation  of  each  item 
entering  into  expense  of  appeals,  it  was  possible  at 
once  to  win  the  contributor’s  approval  by  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

“Regarding  the  four  letters,  four  envelopes  and  four 
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cards  mailed  to  you,  may  we  hope  that  your  underlin- 
ing ‘seems’  will  make  welcome  this  explanation?  If 
you  received  more  than  one  appeal  at  one  time  it  was 
a clerical  error  and  certainly  wasteful.  If,  however, 
you  refer  to  four  appeals  of  four  different  dates,  our 
explanation  is  as  follow's — In  this  particular  instance 
the  four  letters,  four  envelopes  and  four  cards  cost, 
including  postage  and  service,  about  eleven  cents. 
You  have  sent  your  cheque  for  $10.  If,  as  we  trust, 
our  account  of  this  year’s  work  demonstrates  that  you 
have  made  a good  investment,  and  if  you  continue 
your  support,  our  four  reminders  would  seem  not  to 
have  been  a waste  of  good  money.  Since  this  appeal 
went  out  we  have  received  over  $10,000,  which  would 
not  have  come  had  it  not  been  for  an  expenditure  of 
less  than  $200  in  stating  the  emergency  of  our  situa- 
tion. 

“You  see,  knowing  the  work  intimately,  our  officers  are 
convinced  that  the  reason  we  do  not  receive  a response 
is  that  the  appeal  does  not  reach  the  hoped-for  con- 
tributor, or  perhaps  that  business  matters  have  driven 
the  subject  for  the  time  out  of  mind.  This  whole  ques- 
tion of  charitable  appealing  has  been  given  too  little 
serious  study.  We  are  never  quite  sure  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  a policy  until  after  it  has  been  tested.  We 
always  welcome  suggestions  and  criticisms,  as  these 
make  progress  easier.” 

Four  times  a year  $800  was  spent  on  appealing  to 
18,000  non-contributors.  Not  until  1904<  was  it 
learned  that  both  the  November  appeal  and  the  May 
appeal  brought  less  than  they  cost,  every  one  having 
been  satisfied  with  the  unclassified  totals  showing  that 
the  return  from  all  four  appeals  was  about  $8,000. 
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The  character  of  the  November  and  IMay  appeals  was 
immediately  changed,  non -contributors  receiving  a 
different  kind  of  appeal  from  that  sent  those  whose  in- 
terest had  already  been  awakened.  Later  these  ap- 
peals were  omitted  and  second  emergency  appeals  sent 
out  in  mid-winter  and  mid-summer  with  better  results. 
An  effort  having  once  been  begun  to  compare  criti- 
cally receipt  from  appeal  with  cost  of  appeal,  tests 
were  made  with  different  kinds  of  type,  with  different 
methods  of  approach,  so  that  by  1905  the  board  was 
ready  to  experiment  with  paid  advertising.  The 
prejudice  against  paying  for  the  privilege  of  an- 
nouncing social  needs  was  met  with  the  statement  that 
$3,200  was  being  spent  each  year  to  appeal  to  18,000 
non-contributors.  The  charitable  work  of  the  com- 
munity was  being  mainly  supported  by  20,000  givers, 
one-third  of  whom  carried  the  greater  part  of  the  bur- 
den. Using  the  press  to  make  known  opportunities 
for  helping  the  needy  was  regarded  as  no  less  legiti- 
mate in  itself  than  using  the  press  to  make  known  to 
the  community  how  to  help  themselves.  Personal  ap- 
peals, collections,  fairs,  eulogistic  notices  in  the  news- 
papers— either,  singly  or  combined — these  meth- 
ods were  not  reaching  a sufficient  number  of  possible 
givers  to  test  fairly  the  public’s  interest  in  charitable 
work.  It  was  too  much  to  expect  editors,  however 
generous,  to  print  appeals  for  the  same  cause  in  three 
or  five  successive  issues,  except  where  the  appeals 
chanced  to  have  a journalistic  value.  In  other  words. 
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except  in  the  case  of  the  few  charities  that  happened 
to  enjoy  special  privileges  or  to  be  engaged  in  news- 
making work,  completely  effective  use  of  the  press  was 
impossible  unless  space  was  bought.  English  charities 
were  using  this  method ; that  it  paid  them  was  infer- 
able from  the  fact  that  52  charitable  advertisements 
appeared  in  one  issue  of  the  London  Times.  Whether 
paid  appeals  would  prove  a good  investment  was  a 
matter  of  experiment  in  America. 

In  the  summer  of  1905  advertised  appeals  costing 
$676  brought  directly  $2,400  from  245  individual 
contributors  besides  numerous  friends  who  aided 
through  fairs  and  entertainments.  Of  this  num- 
ber 117  gave  $658  in  1906.  There  was,  therefore,  a 
net  return  on  the  first  summer’s  advertising  of  $2,382 ; 
probably  several  contributors  will  continue  to  give  for 
many  years.  Indirectly  these  notices  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  an  untraced  increase  of  $11,300  in 
fresh  air  receipts.  The  following  winter  $700  ex- 
pended in  advertising  relief  needs  led  to  numerous 
gifts  of  $1  to  $100  and  to  at  least  one  new  friend 
whose  will  provides  for  a gift  of  $20,000.  During  the 

In  Memoriam 

Inquiries  are  invited  as  to  suitable  objects 
for  Memorial  Gifts  or  Funds. 

The  Association’s  63  years’  experience  m 
learning  and  meeting  human  needs,  in  thous- 
ands or  instances  every  year,  is  wholly  at 
your  service.  R,  S.  Minturn,  Treasurer,  Room 
210,  No.  105  East  22  Street. 

N.  Y.  Association  for  Improving  the 
1843  Condition  of  the  Poor  1906 
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summer  and  autumn  of  1906  advertising  was  con- 
tinued and  brought  directly  a return  of  $5  for  every 
dollar  of  cost.  Indirectly  these  paid  notices  helped  to 
complete  a fund  of  $250,000  for  the  Seaside  Hospital, 
and  increased  by  $15,000  the  receipts  for  general 
fresh  air  work.  A careful  count  is  kept  of  donations 
returned  with  the  key  number  given  to  each  magazine 
and  newspaper.  Entirely  apart  from  the  financial  ad- 
vantage of  this  policy,  is  the  great  moral  advantage 
of  informing  the  entire  community  of  the  needs  of  that 
community  and  of  the  opportunities  to  help.  Those 
in  distress  know,  as  they  should  know,  where  relief  can 
be  found ; those  appealed  to  by  the  unfortunate  know, 
as  they,  should  know,  where  help  will  be  gladly  and 
promptly  given;  those  having  a desire  to  aid  know, 
as  they  should  know,  where  their  investment  may  be 
made  to  pay  high  dividends. 

The  partnership  of  contributors  is  recognised  by  a 
personal  word  telling  them  about  the  disposition  of 
their  gifts  or  explaining  the  status  of  work  on  the  day 
the  receipt  is  made.  This  practice  was  begun  in  an- 
swer to  lapsed  contributors,  or  those  giving  small  sums 
with  expressions  of  regret  that  their  gifts  could  not  be 
in  proportion  to  their  interest.  To  write  personal  notes 
acknowledging  interest  took  time.  That  it  paid,  was 
indicated  by  notes  of  thanks, — “I  have  been  contribut- 
ing to  various  charities  for  twenty  years,  and  this  is 
the  first  time  that  I ever  received  more  than  a formal 
printed  receipt.”  “When  I had  the  letter  telling  about 
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the  first  child  in  a bed  I named  at  Sea  Breeze,  I felt 
as  though  I wanted  to  name  five  beds.”  “That  is  the 
kind  of  letter  I like  to  receive.  I enclose  my  cheque 
for  $1,000.”  What  is  more  important,  the  attitude  || 

of  the  financial  staff  of  the  Association  has  changed 
toward  beneficiary  and  toward  contributor.  The  giver 
is  represented,  not  exploited.  It  is  assumed  that  he 
must  be  in  sympathy  with  the  work,  and  it  is  an  acci- 
dent of  his  own  obligations  or  a defect  in  our  educa- 
tional work  if  he  decreases  or  discontinues  his  money 
contributions.  We  could,  therefore,  in  all  sincerity 
write  to  a contributor  who  regretted  that  $75  intended 
for  Sea  Breeze  (the  Association’s  summer  home  for  poor 
children  and  mothers)  had  gone  to  a sick  foreman, — 

“W^e  regard  that  as  a gift  to  the  Association,  just 
as  we  regard  a vote  for  more  efficient  schools,  for 
cleaner  streets,  for  a pure  milk  supply,  as  support  of 
the  Association’s  work.  Sea  Breeze  is  an  attitude  of 
mind,  not  a place.”  Lest  these  personal  notes  shall 
indicate  waste  of  time  and  stationery,  and  also  to  pre- 
vent their  becoming  perfunctory,  brief  statements 
fitted  to  the  day’s  problem  or  the  contributor’s  interest 
are  typewritten  on  the  back  of  the  receipt,  for 
example : — 

Mrs.  Blank  will  be  pleased  that  by  to-night  our  relief 
visitors  will  have  played  Santa  Claus,  with  gifts  no 
less  cheerful  because  substantial,  for  some  8,000  chil- 
dren and  parents.  Our  annual  report  shows  that  we 
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do  our  best  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Christ- 
mas spirit  in  winter  and  summer  relief  work.  . . . 

IVIay  we  write  you  later  in  the  week  just  how  we  have 
played  Santa  Claus  with  your  gift?  To-night  we  are 
mailing  you  a copy  of  our  last  report  which,  on  page 
32,  tells  of  last  Christmas  and  of  the  spirit  it  is  easier 
to  keep  throughout  the  year  because  of  this  week’s 
greetings. 

Old  contributors  and  new  contributors  have  their  dif- 
ferent attitudes  toward  the  agency  helped.  It  became 
necessary  to  know  whether  the  donation  was  the  first 
or  tenth ; how  long  the  giver’s  name  had  been  on  the 
mailing  list.  It  was  also  a help  to  know  whether  the 
gift  was  increased  or  decreased.  Is  the  decrease  due 
to  the  fact  that  an  appeal  is  sent  in  November  to  a 
giver  who  answered  first  a midwinter  appeal?  Should 
appeals  be  sent  in  the  month  when  gifts  are  sent?  Do 
contributors  dislike  to  be  apj)ealed  to  more  than  once 
during  twelve  months?  Hence  the  contribution  card 
disclosing  at  a glance  to  the  addressing  clerk  the 
month  when  appeals  should  be  addressed,  the  regular- 
ity of  gifts,  their  amount  for  various  funds.  This 
card  also  points  out  promptly  which  contributors  have 
failed  to  renew  their  gifts  during  the  current  year. 
To  insure  proper  record  of  each  contribution  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  have  it  written  several  times: 
(I ) in  a donation  book ; (2)  in  a cash  book  (3)  alpha- 
betically upon  a register  of  gifts;  (4)  on  a receipt; 
(5)  on  a receipt  stub;  (6)  the  name  and  address  on 
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the  envelope.  Will  you  compute  the  time  required  to 
write  six  times  each  of  5,000  entries  giving  your  full 
name,  house  number,  street,  city,  state  and  amount  of 
your  gift? 

If  to  this  is  added  the  time  required  to  look  up 
in  local  registers  gifts  from  summer  or  winter  hotels 
to  make  sure  that  donors  are  non-residents,  it  is 
obvious  that  prosperity  has  its  difficulties.  In 
mid-summer,  1906,  the  worker  in  charge  of  this  de- 
partment replied  to  a remonstrance  because  the  Asso- 
ciation office  was  two  or  three  days  behind  in  sending 


PART  OF  LAST  YEAR  S WORK 

Relief  Dept.,  Families  - 3,937 

“ Other  Persons  *2,687 
Fresh  Air  Outings  - - 23,061 

Baths  provided  - • 355,266 

Visits  made  - - • 84,039 

SOME  SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES 

Campaign  for  Pure  Milk 
For  Increased  Hospital  Support 
For  Physical  Welfare  of  School 
Children 

Sea  Breeze  Hospital  for  Toher- 
cnlous  Children 

•250,000  Raised  for  Permanent 
Sea  Side  Hospital 
Open  Air  Camp  for  Sick  Babies 
foot  of  Fast  65th  Street 

ANNUAL  NEEDS 

For  all  purposes  - 9150,000 

Fife  Members  - 9250 

Annual  Members  910  and  up 

*2,602  homeless  men  and  women 
aided  through  Joint  Application 
^reau. 
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receipts, — “The  old  system  is  twenty-five  years  behind 
the  times  anyway.”  This  led  at  once  to  a thorough 
overhauling  that  saves  five-sixths  the  labour.  Now  one 
single  writing  of  the  name,  address  and  amount  on  the 
receipt  serves  every  purpose.  The  original  receipt 
goes  to  the  contributor  in  a window  envelope ; the  car- 
bon second  is  filed  serially  and  chronologically;  the 
contribution  card  shows  the  receipt  number;  the  cash 
book  must  agree  with  the  receipts  filed  away  for  the 
day,  as  the  receipts  must  agree  with  the  count  of  the 
clerk  who  opens  the  mail;  the  subscribers’  cards  on 
which  the  receipts  are  entered  must  agree  wdth  mail- 
ing clerk,  the  cashier,  and  the  total  for  the  receipts. 
The  time  formerly  spent  in  waiting  each  name,  ad- 
dress and  amount  five  times,  is  now  available  for  educa- 
tional work,  for  obtaining  new  names  for  mailing  list, 
for  studying  the  effect  of  various  appeals  upon  pos- 
sible givers,  and  for  watching  carefully  the  sums  not 
paid  as  usual  to  date,  or  for  sending  a personal  word 
to  those  whose  letters  suggest  that  such  word  will 
be  more  welcome  than  a formal  receipt. 

The  annual  report  is  illustrated.  Effort  is  made  to 
interest  contributors  in  the  work  they  make  possible. 
Opportunities  for  benevolence  are  described.  Black 
type  is  used  in  first  lines  of  paragraphs  or  between 
paragraphs,  to  facilitate  hurried  reading.  The  sum- 
mary tables  give  at  a glance  the  essential  lessons  of  the 
year.  Policies  about  which  there  is  difference  of  opin- 
ion are  squarely  faced  and  the  Association’s  position 
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is  stated.  That  It  costs  money  to  give  money  away 
wisely  is  admitted. 

Jf  your  gifts  are  to  reach  those  in  most  urgent  need,  families 
should  be  invited  in  order  of  need,  not  in  order  of  application. 
The  earliest  plea  is  often  for  the  least  needy;  one  family  whose 
friends  made  an  urgent  plea  had  an  annual  income  of  over 
$3,000.  Actual  need  can  be  learned  as  a rule  only  by  visiting 

the  home. 

Of  62,464  individuals  visited  at  home,  23,051  were  given  out- 
ings. Of  the  remainder  many  needed  other  things  than  out- 
ings. Hundreds  were  able  to  pay  for  outings  for  themseh'es. 
The  entire  cost  of  visiting  62,464  individuals,  of  inviting  the  sick 
and  broken  down,  of  correspondence,  appeals,  general  manage- 
ment was  $11,416.28,  or  $.18  per  person  referred  to  us.  Of 
this  amount  $7,184.97  is  chargeable  to  insurance— to  those  who 
did  not  go  to  Sea  Breeze— and  Is  not  included  in  the  cost  of 
entertainment  of  those  who  did  go. 

As  to  legacies,  it  is  assumed  that  a bequest  is  intended 
to  perpetuate  a giver’s  interest  in  the  work.  Every 
legacy  is  therefore  placed  immediately  in  the  Reserve 
Fund.  But  it  is  also  assumed  “that  the  deceased  bene- 
factors of  the  Association  would  not  have  wished  their 
gifts  to  remain  intact  at  the  expense  of  refusing  relief 
to  those  in  urgent  need.”  Criticism  and  suggestion 
are  invited,  mistakes  frankly  admitted,  or  explained 
and  justified  when  possible.  Many  important  changes 
have  been  due  to  advice  and  hints  from  interested  con- 
tributors. For  example  the  contributions  are  footed 
and  carried  forward  page  for  page  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary final  footing  that  no  one  can  easily  prove. 
Several  features  of  the  financial  statements  were  not 
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understood.  For  example,  the  reported  cash  balance 
of  $59,715  at  the  close  of  the  sixty-third  year  seemed 
inconsistent  with  the  president’s  explanation  of  a de- 
ficit of  $17,100 ; the  report  failed  to  show  that  the  bal- 
ance consisted  of  restricted  funds  not  available  for  cur-  | 

rent  uses,  plus  a working  fund  borrowed  from  the  j 

Association’s  Reserve.  The  fresh  air  balance  of 
$34,000  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  urgent  appeals  f 

during  the  last  weeks  of  the  summer  season ; the  report  i 

failed  to  show  that  this  latter  balance  consisted  of  | 

$20,000  given  towards  a hospital  building,  of  $4,000  | 

necessary  to  begin  the  next  fresh  air  season,  and  of  | 

$8,000  specially  given  for  the  f ollowing  winter’s  work  1 

for  crippled,  tuberculous  children.  It  appeared  from-  1 

the  report  that  it  had  cost  $23,000  to  place  material  J 

relief  worth  $41,000  in  tenement  homes;  there  was  t 

no  disclosure  of  the  important  facts  that,  of  $53,739  J 

given  last  year  and  available  for  relief  in  homes,  every  I 

dollar  had  gone  directly  into  homes  ($41,000  in  food,  I 

fuel,  medicine,  etc.,  and  the  remainder  in  services  of  I 

nurse,  visiting  cleaners,  visiting  teachers  of  cooking 
and  sewing  and  visitors),  and  that  the  entire  expense 
of  administration  had  been  borne  by  interest  on  in- 
vested funds.  Succeeding  reports  may  be  expected  to  j| 

make  clear  not  merely  for  expert  accountants  but  for  J 

the  least  experienced  contributor,  exactly  for  what  ■ 

purpose  funds  are  spent  and  how  used.  | 

Efficiency  in  charitable  work  requires  constant  tests  J 

of  worker,  of  director,  and  of  work  itself.  Occasion-  f 
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ally  a society’s  report  overstates  the  value  and  the 
volume  of  work  done.  It  is,  however,  generally  true 
that  the  best  indication  of  a society’s  breadth  of  pur- 
pose, consistency  and  efficiency  is  its  annual  summary 
of  work  done,  of  work  planned  and  of  money  needed. 

Time  does  not  permit  givers  to  examine  at  first  hand 
the  various  charitable  agencies  of  their  community, 
any  more  than  it  permits  a personal  investigation  of 
individual  applicants  for  relief.  There  is,  however, 
time  enough  for  every  contributor  to  apply  efficiency 
tests  to  any  society’s  appeals,  to  its  annual  statements, 
or  to  its  answers  to  specific  questions.  When  those 
responsible  for  the  direction  of  charitable  work  substi 
tute  result  for  motive,  efficiency  for  goodness,  as  a 
test  of  their  own  efficiency, — then  and  only  then  will 
charitable  work  have  more  general  and  more  generous 

support. 

if 
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understood.  For  example,  the  reported  cash  balance 
of  $59,715  at  the  close  of  the  sixty- third  year  seemed 
inconsistent  with  the  president’s  explanation  of  a de- 
ficit of  $17,100 ; the  report  failed  to  show  that  the  bal- 
ance consisted  of  restricted  funds  not  available  for  cur- 
rent uses,  plus  a working  fund  borrowed  from  the 
Association’s  Reserve.  The  fresh  air  balance  of 
$34,000  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  urgent  appeals 
during  the  last  weeks  of  the  summer  season ; the  report 
failed  to  show  that  this  latter  balance  consisted  of 
$20,000  given  towards  a hospital  building,  of  $4,000 
necessary  to  begin  the  next  fresh  air  season,  and  of 
$8,000  specially  given  for  the  following  winter’s  work 
for  crippled,  tuberculous  children.  It  appeared  from- 
the  report  that  it  had  cost  $23,000  to  place  material 
relief  worth  $41,000  in  tenement  homes;  there  was 
no  disclosure  of  the  important  facts  that,  of  $53,739 
given  last  year  and  available  for  relief  in  homes,  every 
dollar  had  gone  directly  into  homes  ($41,000  in  food, 
fuel,  medicine,  etc.,  and  the  remainder  in  services  of 
nurse,  visiting  cleaners,  visiting  teachers  of  cooking 
and  sewing  and  visitors),  and  that  the  entire  expense 
of  administration  had  been  borne  by  interest  on  in- 
vested funds.  Succeeding  reports  may  be  expected  to 
make  clear  not  merely  for  expert  accountants  but  for 
the  least  experienced  contributor,  exactly  for  what 
purpose  funds  are  spent  and  how  used. 

Efficiency  in  charitable  work  requires  constant  tests 
of  worker,  of  director,  and  of  work  itself.  Occasion- 
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ally  a society’s  report  overstates  the  value  and  the 
volume  of  work  done.  It  is,  however,  generally  true 
that  the  best  indication  of  a society’s  breadth  of  pur- 
pose, consistency  and  efficiency  is  its  annual  summary 
of  work  done,  of  work  planned  and  of  money  needed^ 
Time  does  not  permit  givers  to  examine  at  first  hand 
the  various  charitable  agencies  of  their  community, 
any  more  than  it  permits  a personal  investigation  of 
individual  applicants  for  relief.  There  is,  however, 
time  enough  for  every  contributor  to  apply  efficiency 
tests  to  any  society’s  appeals,  to  its  annual  statements, 
or  to  its  answers  to  specific  questions.  When  those 
responsible  for  the  direction  of  charitable  work  substi- 
tute result  for  motive,  efficiency  for  goodness,  as  a 
test  of  their  own  efficiency, — then  and  only  then  will 
charitable  work  have  more  general  and  more  generous 

support. 
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